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Our front cover picture this month is a piece of Club Memorabilia. It shows then members being 
_ shown an active Mallee Fowl’s nest. We were on a campout to Wyperfield National Park. The 
event took place sometime in the early sixties, as near as I can remember. The only members I can 
_ recognise with certainty are Jack Ipsen almost out of the picture on the extreme right, Jack Kellam 
towards the left and the back and Mrs Walker extreme left (and myself behind the lens). 


Editors note: If anybody knows the other members/participants of this excursion, please let the editor or T.P. know 
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Editor’s note 

In this golden year of the Club, it would be very appropriate if we could publish in Whirrakee more 
articles relating to the history of the Club - your recollections of unusual meetings, camp-outs, 
excursions and (within the laws of libel) personalities that have given the Club its own particular 
atmosphere. A landmark such as a golden jubilee is an opportunity to look back upon the Club’s 
history, so let’s not pass that up. The value of your sharing your recollections is that members who 
have joined in more recent years can learn something more of the spirit and traditions of the Club. 
So let’s receive those articles, and photos too. 


Such a landmark is, of course, a time also of looking forward and thinking about the future 
development and directions of the Club, and sharing your ideas ... though it may be more difficult to 
produce photos of them! Help us to make this a golden year for Whirrakee too. 


Finally, you may have noted that the editor's notes tend sometimes to be repetitive and to lack just 
sometimes the wit and inspiration you might have hoped for. This is often the result of the editor's 
not having a single thing in his head when he sits down to type. Anyone who has ideas that she or 
he wants to put forward in this column, or has suggestions of editorial topics is more than welcome 
to let me know. ; 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each volume. 
The above prices do not include postage. 


Before the Club 
Author: John Ipsen 


There must have been a beginning! What gave us this wonderful Club? 

Early times, Bendigo had people with interest in nature; students and instructors in all aspects of 
these hills and the plants that survived the scrambling gold-seeker. 

Various people, while making their own living, observed the structure of this land and studied the 
floral growth that surrounded this unique setting. 

Victoria had societies in Melbourne with members that studied the geological and botanical features 
that managed to hold the animal life together, even after the terrible rape by the invading hordes. 
These Clubs had members in Bendigo either as teachers in schools, in business, or just a work-a- 
day member of the early population. 

The Boy scout movement, alate arrival to early Bendigo had a local association, which deputed 
knowledgable people to be badge-examiners 

One such person was Mr Marc Cohn, who agreed to examine for bird-warden’s badge. I met Marc 
when taking boys along to him for that purpose, quickly becoming an addict in his type of nature 
studies; thereafter never being out of his orbit. 

We visited his home in Hope Street Bendigo with specimens, some to be sent on to Victorian 
Herbarium for identification and outings to fields around; learning his methods of bird-photography 
and generally having a great time. 

By the way, Marc started his studies of birds when a junior in the family business (Cohn Bros 
Brewers) was sent to Queensland Breweries to learn the trade; he was presented with the volume, 
Australian Bird Book by Dr J. A. Leach. He found this early book very helpful in his studies while 
in Queensland. On the occasion of his father’s death he returned to Bendigo. 

Marc became a member of Royal Australian Ornithological Union and Victorian Field Naturalist 
Club and so was always contacted by any visitors to this area for nature studies. 

Early mention of partnering him in rambles; just two of us on most occasions. So, one day he came 
with a clipping from the local newspaper when a resident of Eaglehawk was inquiring if there were 
any other persons interested in natural history. We quickly contacted the author of this request to 
find Bill Perry; a most knowledgable young man. 

Marc had also found Hugh Milne during his birding outings, so now we had a team. 

Visits of groups from afar to study in the surrounding forests brought some to suggest that a local 
Club should be formed; amongst these were Charles Bryant, Hugh Stewart, Phil Crosbie Morrison 
and Miss Wigan. ’ 

These were all very vocal and many others agreed that we should have our own Field Club. 

So a meeting called by Marc Cohn was held in the Temperance Hall, View Street Bendigo in May 
1945 when a small Committee was drawn up and future functions planned. 


Useful Wild Plants of the Bendigo District (Part 3) 
Author: Warwick Bates 


Roots and Tubers (native), Foodplants,..... continued 

Occurring in similar environs, but not always together with bulrush is the Water Ribbon Triglochin 
procera. This plant is common enough in many waterways and wet areas in this region, however in 
most situations I have seen it in, harvesting would be difficult because the edible portion are tubers 
about 10cm or more under mud, under water. In the flooded Red Gum country on the Murray such 
as the Barmah and Pinicoota Forests, this plant grows extensively in the gilgais and depressions. 
When the water recedes, the plants wither, but can be identified with a little practice, and dug up. 
The tubers range from very small to the width and length of an adult’s small finger. I found them to 
be crisp and slightly more tasty than Bulrush rhizomes. 


Persistence is needed, particularly the first time you try to harvest these tubers as all that is apparent 
when you begin to dig, at first, is mud and very thin fibrous roots. Don’t give up! Keep digging 
and if you are lucky you will strike a “big mob” of these almost translucent tubers. Try them raw or 
lightly cooked 

These plants are still very abundant, and would have definitely been another standby, at least, for 
this country’s original inhabitants, if not a regular source of food. The relative ease, in terms of 
locating and digging out these tubers,even for someone not practised in the finer points of this 
endeavour really brought home to me the often repeated assertion* that the aborigines were, in their 
natural pre-white contact condition, by definition an affluent society. If I can go out and dig up a 
feed, no wonder that the Kooris only needed to spend on average around 4 to 5 hours a day 
foraging, leaving the rest of their day for ceremonial, religious and artistic pursuits. I often think we 
westerners lost the plot somewhere?? 


* E.M. Curr, E.J. Eyre, Captain James Cook and others. 


Useful Wild Plants of the Bendigo District (Part 4) 
Author: Warwick Bates 


Plants used for Firemaking 


I have not finished with the food plants yet, but by way of a change I have chosen the subject of 
firemaking. The development of the skill of producing fire at will must have been a monumental 
advance for the hunter-gatherers. It is worth mentioning that the Tasmanian aborigines could not, or 
did not have this skill, so either they went without, or kept fires going from lightning strikes etc. 


My first experience with fire lighting using wood occurred when I was jackarooing on the Nicholson 
Station in the East Kimberlies in W.A. It was when the stock camp was out at a place called Jay 
Bore, about 20km from the Nicholson Homestead. We were having a day off from mustering, or, 
more correctly, a day off our horses to put back any shoes which they had cast while mustering in 
rough basalt and limestone “jump up” country. I happened to lead one of my horses past the spot 
old Boko, our aboriginal cook, had chosen to light the campfire, and I took in the scene as he lit the 
fire. He threw a large amount of assorted snappy gum wood together, then poured on about 10 
litres of diesel, and, then used half a box of matches before the fire broke into life. The following 


conversation then took place. I will use the pidgin, or creole, as it is now known, to illustrate the 
lingua franca of the Northern aborigines, which they use to communicate with white people, and 
with speakers of other native languages. 

Me: “Crikey Old Man*, might be you been forget how the old people lighten fire before, eh?” 

At this old Boko stared hard at me with his one good eye (the other one lost in a fight). 

Boko: “When you finish shoem horse Young Feller, You come back here. Ill showem you.” 

So off I went, and got my horse up off the stones a bit, and returned. Boko had two straight sticks: 
one about lcm thick, half a metre long, and round, and the other twice as wide and flat on one side. 
Boko picked up these and spoke, “This one Gungalong. You see that one little feller tree longa 
creek”. 

I looked at the tree he pointed to; it had a slight resemblance to an unpruned apricot tree. 

Boko sat cross-legged on the ground and he had at hand some dry flinders grass and a bit of dry 
cow dung. On this he placed the wide stick flat side up, after notching it with a pocket knife near the 
edge. He pointed one end of the other stick which was to be rotated in the notch of the flat stick. 
The method went thus: he began with slow, but powerful downward pressure, until a slight sign of 
smoke when the pace of rotation increased. The pace increased to a crescendo when he suddenly 
stopped and picked up the bundle, and looked at me, saying “You bin seeim lil feller red one?” I 
looked closely, and sure enough there was amongst the grass bundle a tiny glowing coal, along with 
the fine black powder which had been ground out during the operation. 

Boko continued to wave the grass bundle in the air until it soon burst into flames; the whole 
operation took not more than one and a half minutes. Contrast this approach to building a fire with 
the one earlier mentioned!! 


I persisted, and, after many blisters, managed to light fires using Gungalong. However, when I 
came down South, I had no one to guide me, and the challenge remained to find other woods which 
would be useful for firelighting. 

In the Bendigo area, the only native timber I have found useful is Chinese Scrub Cassinia arcuata. 

It is however, not an easy timber to use. 

I use a method which I have not seen documented, but I cannot believe would not have been used; 
that is I use an eucalypt rotor and bind in an insert of the required firelighting wood. This means that 
I don’t have to find sticks of the right size and shape. 

Edward Cunn, a very early white occupier of pastoral country in Northern Victoria, and detailed 
observer of aboriginal life at the time described two methods of fire making in the Tongala area. 

One was based on the principle of using a thin piece of gum or box wood shaped like a carving knife 
which was rapidly drawn back and forth over a crack in a dry log of the same species. Apparently 
the natives could do this with ease. I have tried this method often, and managed once at Barmah 
Forest to get a fire started using Red Gum, however the effort very nearly killed me. I don’t 
recommend even trying it. The other method quoted involved the use of grass tree stems 
Xanthorrhoea. The ridiculous ease of getting a fire started with those, even when they are wet, 
convinces me that not many natives within trading distance of that species would have been without 
it. The closest Xanthorrhoea to Bendigo that I am aware of would be near Rushworth and 
Costerfield. The old saying that firewood warms you twice when you chop it can be taken further; 
with ‘Gungalong’ it can warm you three times. 


*Old Man is a term of respect.......age is respected in aboriginal culture 


A Place for Everything 
Author: Tom Burton 


I have just returned from Europe, where the bulk of my time was spent in rubber-necking at the built 
landscape, and little time was devoted to looking at wildlife. So it was a surprise to me to be 
confronted by one of the greatest wildlife spectacles it has been my pleasure to see. Until then the 
biggest massed display of wildlife I had seen was a sky-full of flying foxes passing over Katherine 
Gorge. It would be hard to find a site in the world more different from Katherine Gorge than this 
one, but the animal was one very familiar to Bendigonians. 


I was walking along Via Nazionale in Rome at dusk, when my attention was drawn to the display, 
perhaps by Cherry or Jonathan, and the full scope of the display was only appreciated when we 
reached Piazza Reppublica, with the Rome Railway Station and the associated bus terminal on the 
right, McDonald’s behind me, and evergreen oaks near the ruins of the baths of Diocletian to my 
front and left. This spot was certainly a haunt of Michelangelo’s, as it was Michelangelo who 
converted the interior of part of the ruins into a Christian basilica. It was a noisy spot also - traffic 
mostly, but also the sound of the birds that so enthralled me. You know the sound, but may not 
have heard it at such high volume as I did. 


Imagine flocks of starlings swirling around overhead in maybe seven layers, so that the highest 
formed a seething smudge against the pink sky, only with difficulty resolved into individual birds. 
Some of the layered flocks moved clockwise, others anticlockwise. Occasionally several of the 
lowest level of flocks would tighten, so that suddenly the sky would fill with densely black, 
ever-changing shapes: commas, ovals, circles, sausages, changing direction magically, despite there 
being no sign of a coordinator - and just as suddenly the flocks would diffuse and lose shape 
altogether. Cherry noticed that at this stage birds would swap from one flock to another. All the 
time there continued the shrill calls of an inestimable number of starlings - maybe in the millions. 
And all the time, from the bottom of the flocks, as though in free fall, like the damned in 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgement (did he get the idea while standing here nearly 500 years ago?), 
starlings dropped into the oaks. In the gathering darkness we could see silhouetted in the trees the 
starlings which had already landed, and we wondered how any more birds could fit, but they kept 
coming without abate, and who knows? The other million or so birds still up there when we went in 
search of food - not McDonald’s, as it turns out - may have all found roosts for the night there. 
Certainly, the flock that flew past our hotel next morning seemed just as huge. 


Now, so many starlings must have some impact. A couple of days before we saw the starling 
display we had seen evidence of their occupancy of the oaks. Cherry slipped and nearly fell as we 
hurried to catch a bus; a parked car we passed had evidently been under the oaks all night, and it was 
covered to the extent that it was impossible to see through the windows; and just as Cherry had 
slipped, so also did we see a car revved up, wheels rotating, but going nowhere on the slippery 
mess, as though it were on ice. One of our party also received a deposit from the heavens, and the 
other two had near misses. Looking up was a very dicey proposition. 


My first reaction on seeing so many starlings was probably the same as yours when you realised that 
this article was about them - “Filthy, rotten starlings ... they shouldn’t even be here” - the 
combination of disgust and dismay I feel when I see a flock over Mandurang or Big Hill or on the 
University oval ... but, of course, they should be in Italy! Thus it was a few minutes before I 
could shed my Australian prejudices, and begin to appreciate the magnificence of the display. It was 
the starlings, and not I, which were in their place. 


An Uncommon Mistletoe at Woodstock 
Author: Ray Wallace 


On a warm sunny day during early January, Trevor Bish and I had been bird watching on a small 
swamp at Woodstock-on-Loddon. 

Just across the road was a large Buloke (Allocasuarina luehmannii) and on it Trevor noticed a small 
piece of mistletoe in flower which neither of us knew. 

I keyed it out very easily as it was a most distinctive plant. Its leaves very much resembled those of 
its host and were covered with short greyish-white hairs or in botanical terms were tomentose. 

The plant was Buloke Mistletoe (Amyema linophyllum) and its dark pink flowers were very 
attractive indeed. 

A fortnight later I took Lance Crostin to show him the plant and the whole tree was a cascade of 
beautiful pink blossom. 

A small number of other Bulokes had one or two of the plants on them in the area. 

Years ago Jack Kellam, in an article in The Bendigo Field Naturalist, noted that they were found on 
Bulokes and Needle Bushes in the Mitiamo State Forest, but were not common. 

After seeing the Buloke at Woodstock virtually crowded with this mistletoe in blossom I am very 
much inclined to say that this is the Bendigo district’s most beautiful mistletoe. 


John Gould - Bird Man 
Author: Alex Stone 


Older Members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club will remember “Wild Life - Australian Nature 
Magazine”. It was edited by the late Crosbie Morrison, M.Sc., the first issue appearing in October 
1938. 

Mr Graham Pizzey in his book on Crosbie Morrison states that the magazine offered a blend of 
excellently illustrated pictorial sections, entertaining yet authoritative articles, correspondence pages 
for adults and boys and girls etc. etc. 

I have a number of bound volumes of “Wild Life”, and in Vol. 1, No. 1 of 17th October 1938 
appears an article by Mr C.E. Bryant,then editor of “The Emu”, entitled “John Gould - Bird Man”. 
A few extracts from this article may be of interest. 

“A hundred years ago there landed at Hobart a young man aged 34 whom the uninitiated might 
describe as one of our first ‘Bird cranks’. This John Gould came to Australia to see for himself 
what ornithological treasures our country might produce. Born in 1804, he obtained employment in 
the Royal Gardens at Windsor at 14 years of age, and acquiring there a small smattering of botany as . 
well as making the acquaintance of many species of British birds, young Gould received an 
appointment, in 1827, with the Zoological society in London. Here was his chance to specialise in 
birds, and he was quick to embrace the opportunity.” 

Gould formed a strong friendship with a gentleman named Vigors who was a moving spirit in the 
Zoological Society, based on their mutual interests. 

Bryant continues that “Having married, shortly after his appointment, Elizabeth Coxen, a young lady 
of considerable ability with the pencil and brush, Gould shrewdly assessed the result of a 
combination of his zeal and his wife’s accomplishments, and he determined to venture upon the 
publication of a series of plates illustrative of birds from the Himalaya Mountains.” 

So we come to 1938 where our account opened and we find the Goulds in Tasmania. “‘Vigors had 
pointed out what a rich field Australia should be, and Gould had begun a folio publication of the 
Birds of Australia. Little information was available however, and what is known was generally 
unsatisfactory, and in many cases its authenticity extremely dubious.” 

Of the 700-odd birds known (in 1938) to inhabit Australia, only about half had then been described, 
and of some of them an inconsequential note accompanying the original was all that was recorded. 
Gould therefore stopped the production of his magnum opus after the issue of two parts and 
proceeded to Australia. 

The highly successful result of this action was “Birds Of Australia”, which has always been 
considered his most important work. 

By his indefatigable work, more than 200 species were added to the list of Aneralian birds, while 
the immensity of his achievement has been unequalled and unapproached in natural history activities. 


From the Mailbag - 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT (ACF) Vol. 22, No. 4, November 1994 

‘A Salted Land’ by David Jagger reports on the areas of Australia most affected by soil salinity, and 
the lost farm production which results. To successfully counter this threat innovation and adaptation 
throughout our land use systems is needed. 

‘Commercial Kangaroo Harvesting: Yes or No?’ debates whether we should make money out of our 
unique wild life. Both sides of the question are presented. with many relevant points being made. 
The ACF policy on harvesting kangaroos is outlined. 

‘Woodchipping in Australia: the real impact’ by Sean Cadman points out that the long term future of 
Australia’s forests depends on the quality of decisions being made now. A range of issues 
associated with woodchipping in our forests is presented, revealing why this activity is 
unsustainable. 

‘Conserving the Future: The Role of Regional Agreements’ by Alistair Harris reports on a 
conference held in Cairns which dealt with this issue. Such agreements are being seen as a means to 
achieve some form of self government and autonomy for indigenous Australians in various regions. 


PARK WATCH (VPNA) No. 179, December 1994 

‘Forest Disturbance and Wildlife Conservation’ by David Lindenmayer discusses the factors which 
contribute to the health of fauna populations in our forests. The importance of undisturbed old 
growth forest to the survival of the Leadbeaters Possum is stressed. 

‘Over the Divide: a cultural history of the box-ironbark country’ by Jodi Turnbull looks at the 
creation by Europeans of images, legends and myths as a means of coping with the ‘new country’ of 
Australia. Writers and artists presented different aspects according to the time and place in which 
they worked. 

‘The Yorta Yorta Native Title Claim’ by Tim O’Hara outlines the issues relating to such claims that 
the VNPA is currently debating. These issues include Aboriginal ownership or management of 
National Parks, seasonal activities and the possibility of development proposals in the parks. The 
writer concludes that native title may offer the VPNA the opportunity for improved protection of 
some of our finest conservation areas. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No. 748, December 1994 

‘On the Edge’ by Laurie Living presents some reflections on a few days of birdwatching near 
Geelong. The habitats visited included an estuary (Hovell’s Creek), wetlands (Belmont Common) 
and forest reserves (near Pt Addis) 

‘The Rewards of Patience’ by Jim Wells tells the story of a birding ‘paradise’ in north-eastern 
Victoria. The security of birds on this private property has been deliberately fostered. Stray cats are 
not tolerated, sick and injured birds are cared for, and nesting sites preserved. 

The results are extraordinary. 

‘Please put that little bird back’ by Ellen McCulloch deals with a problem often encountered during 
the nesting season. Ways to help deserted/lost/fallen nestlings are given, along with suggestions on 
how and what to feed baby birds which cannot be re-united with their parents. 


A New Field Guide to Australian Birds 
Review by Ray Wallace 


The blurb on the back cover of the Readers Digest photographic field guide, Birds of Australia tells 
us this is the first comprehensive field guide to Australian species fully illustrated with photographs. 
Unfortunately the concept has not worked for a number of reasons. 

As an example one only has to turn to the minuscule photographs of some of the seabirds to realise 
how inefficient this book is a field guide. The same must be said about a number of the wader 
photographs. 

One of the greatest features of the conventional drawing illustrated field guides is that they group 
very similar family members together and highlight distinguishing features, often quite subtle, such a 
bill thickness etc. Flash points, as they are known to birdwatchers are sadly lacking here. 

Even more of a debit is the fact that a large proportion of the captions for the well known and loved 
group of birds, the Whistlers, are incorrect. It seems as if the authors must have been distracted on 
the evening they worked on this group. 

It seem too as if modern taxonomy, in some instances, has been ignored. For example, there is no 
mention of the Brush Wattlebird. 

The notes are reasonably good, whilst the distribution maps are conveniently placed near the relevant 
text. 

However this field guide falls well and truly short of that produced by Simpson and Day, the best of 
the present day field guides, and the other two excellent field guides of Slater and Pizzey 
respectively. To buy or not ? This answer is no. 


Observations on the Beach - Killarney, Vic. 
Author: Jane Cleary 


Two bivalve species were brought to the last general meeting. Jane had some notes written about 
them which are reproduced here for those who missed the meeting (ed.) 


Two species of Pholas were collected, Pholas obturamenta and P. australasiae. These are of 
particular interest as they are rock-boring bivalves. Though thin-shelled (they are also called Angel’s 
Wings) this bivalve can penetrate clay, sandstone or limestone; its boring is due to direct scraping by 
the valve’s edges. 

Only empty shells are collected from the beach as it spends all its life inside a burrow in the rocks 
below the water line. 

The two thin shells do not cover the soft living parts as in other bivalves, so gape when closed. 
Also there is no ligament holding the shells together thus allowing some degree of movement. 

Rock cutting results when the anterior end of the shell twists and rocks on its foot which holds it 
firmly in place. 

Another curious feature of some European species of pholadid shells is that they are luminescent. 
Why should a creature which spends all its time in a burrow under water need such an attribute ? 
This property has been known for a long time as far back as the Romans. Luminosity results when 
a product escapes from the siphon. It is unknown if the Australian species have this capacity. 
Living specimens are difficult to access and study, a wonderful opportunity for an enterprising 
researcher. 


Ref: Dakin, W.J. Australian Seashores 


Brown Tongue Blue Tongue 
Author: Peter Morison 


You may remember some time ago in the Whirrakee Helen Waite reported on the nest box massacre 
of her pardalote chicks by an Antechinus. Well it seems Helen has an eye fo rthe not-so-cuddly side 
of the natural world on her Land for Wildlife property at Llanelly west of Bendigo. 


Reports Helen “I recently found a larger-than-usual Blue-tongue Lizard in the house yard. It 
probably measured some 18 inches and was sleek and fat. I noticed the animal frequently over the 
next few days and wondered at its food source during the drought. Just what was it eating that 
enabled it look more like a big-gutted cricket fan than a famine victim. The answer soon became 
apparent whne I realized that the usually prolific dog turds in the yard had all but disappeared. I did 
catch itin the act on one occasion to confirm my suspicions. I couldn’t eat the meatballs in the 
spaghetti that night.” 


Never mind introduced dung beetles, may be we need more Brown-tongue Lizards. 


February Meeting - Members Slide Night 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Sue Beattie showed slides of one of her wonderful excursions with the Alpine Club to the 
mountains. For a week her group paddled a leisurely 15 km per day and then retired for the night on 
the nearest sandbank. The water level in the creek was extremely low and some shallow sections 
had to be passed including some very narrow rapids callled ‘the exterminator’! But the low creek 
level also allowed some magnificent boulder formations to be seen. 

Sue’s holidays always make my own appear positively boring. 

Then Warwick Bates had a few more slides from his cattle mustering days in the Northern Territory. 
We might get to the end of them one day but luckily so far there still seem to be a lot we haven’t 
seen. 

Rod Orr then introduced us to the proposed mining development by Ranger Gold on the public land 
along Bendigo Creek by showing us the area under threat. He also had some great pictures of 
Bendigo Creek flowing under and over the Waranga Channel. It’s true ! 

Finally Bill Holsworth finished the show with some slides from his holiday in British Columbia. 
There were some superb photos of Horsetails, an ancient group of plants which apparently do not 
occur in Australia at all. When I played with these as a child, I don’t think I fully appreciated their 
botanical status, but they made great meals for dolls and teddys because they always break into many 
equal-sized pieces (a bit like she-oak ‘needles’). 

We also saw the only thermogenic plant in the world, an Arum Lily that produces enough heat to 
melt the snow around it - and chipmunks. 


Thank you to all those who brought slides along 
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Mammal Survey Group 


The Mammal Survey Group will be trapping bats at Lake Weroona on the 
22 March. 


There will also be a BBQ at the Old Picnic Pavillion 


Start: 6 pm. 


Note: Bill Holsworth is now the secretary of this group (see inside front cover for 
address and phone number) 
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Some promised articles did not appear... 
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- Advertisement - 


Flora of Victoria 
Volume 2 - Ferns and Allied Plants, Conifers and Monocotyledons 
Edited by N.G.Walsh and T.J.Entwisle 


This is the first taxonomic volume of the four volume Flora of Victoria. It treats all native and 
naturalised ferns and allied plants, conifers and monocotyledons. In recent years an enormous 
amount of new information has been published on the flora of Victoria and Australia generally. 
Several groups, such as the orchids, have undergone critical re-evaluation resulting in the description 
of many new species. This comprehensive volume draws together for the first time the results of 
nearly 200 years of taxonomic research on the Victorian flora. 


Detailed descriptions of more than 1300 species are accompanied by distribution maps and ecological 
information. Most species are illustrated by diagnostic line drawings and these drawings are 
supplemented by a_ selection of especially commissioned paintings. Keys are provided for the 
identification of all species, subspecies and varieties, and there is a comprehensive glossary of 
technical terms and abbreviations. 


This volume is part of an essential reference for students of the Victorian flora, including botanists, 
naturalists, horticulturalists and anyone with a love for the diversity and beauty of our native plants. 


Contents of Volume 2 


Introduction 
Key to families of vascular plants in Victoria 
Ferns and allied plants 

Division Psilophyta 

Division Lycopodiophyta 

Division Polypodiophyta 
Conifers 

Division Pinophyta 
Flowering plants 

Division Mangnoliophyta 

Class Liliopsida (Monocotyledons) 

Glossary of terms and abbreviations 
References 
Index to plant names. 


ISBN number 0 409 30849 8 Hardcover 962pp Price: $195 
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Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and Agriculture, 
comer Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 
Wednesday March 8, 7:30pm 
Speaker: Gary Sobey from ‘Skydancers’ will talk about butterflies. 


Wednesday April 12, 7:30pm 
Speaker: Ken McDonnel will give a talk about birds of the Farne Islands. 


Bird Observers Group 
No information about a speaker/topic for the night received by the time this issue went to print. 


Excursion 


Sunday March 5 
Clean Up Australia Day. 10am - 1pm. 
For more information please contact Rhonda Bullock at DCNR. 


Sunday March 19 

The excursion will be to Barfold Gorge with John Lindner as leader. 

Leave at 9am (note earlier time!) from Havlin Street outside Ministry of Education complex 

Please bring: good walking boots 
morning and afternoon tea 
lunch 
backpack to carry the above 
bathers/towel 
binoculars 

Program: Walk across paddock to Queen Falls and then downstream to Mitchell Falls and on 

through the gorge to the organ pipe columns, returning across paddocks to cars. 

Walking distance is aboutSkm. | 

Attractions: Geology - lava flows, basalt columns, tessellated pavements, cavern at river level 

; Swimming 

Birds 
Plants - can we find the Anchor Plant? 

Note: No fires are allowed. 


Easter Camp 

This will be held at Chiltern State Park (Chiltern No.2 Mine) from April 14 - 17. A final 
confirmation for this camp and more details will be in the April issue but if you are interested, you 
can also ring Jack Ipsen (who is involved in the organisation) on 253120. 


Mid Murray Field Naturalists Club Campout 
June 9 - 12. 

Venue: O’Bree Mallee Fowl Reserve, Boundary Bend. 
Leader: R. Chick. (Tel. 050 321634) © 


Supper ‘ é 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


continued.... 
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50th Anniversary of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club 


In 1995 the BFNC is 50 years old. 

To celebrate the occasion a dinner will be held on Wednesday May 10 at 7:30pm 
in the Burnett Lounge of LaTrobe University, Bendigo (entrance on the comer of 
Osborne Street and Retreat Road or from Osborme Street just after the Land 
Protection Division of DCNR). 

The Speakers will be Dr Malcolm and Jane Calder, authors of ‘The Forgotten 
Forests’ 


There will also be a public lecture to mark the occasion. 
This will be given by Malcolm and Jane Calder in the Campbell Theatrette 
(Bendigo Library) on Thursday May 11 at 7:30 or 8.00pm (to be confirmed). 


Please make this event known to anybody interested. 
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